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THE 

SEWANEE REVIEW. 

Vol. I.] MAY, 1893. [No. 3. 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

IN the last number of this Review President Henry E. 
Shepherd, of Charleston, called attention to the 'over- 
weening part played by philology in the study of our mother 
tongue, and insisted on the necessity of placing the teach- 
ing of English literature on a better basis in all colleges 
and universities. The narrow limits within which he dis- 
cussed his important topic naturally prevented President 
Shepherd from making his article serve any further purpose 
than that of an earnest protest against a depressing feature 
of our modern systems of teaching, and a plea for reform 
along catholic and scholarly lines. He did indeed furnish 
special proofs of the truth of his allegations — although proof 
was hardly needed by those who keep themselves posted 
upon educational affairs — but he refrained from suggesting 
any remedy or cure, save in an indirect way, for the evils he 
so forcibly described. We do not imagine that we can sup- 
plement Dr. Shepherd's article effectively by offering to the 
public a specific remedy for the difficulties under which our 
academic system is laboring with regard to the teaching of 
English literature, but we feel sure that a remedy is needed 
and that without a full and free discussion of the case in 
point, and without constant experiments followed by impar- 
tial criticism, nothing in the way of amendment or reform 
can be expected. We have, therefore, made bold to put 
together certain ideas that we have long held on this mooted 
subject, the teaching of literature, and to present them to the 
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readers of this Review, not so much for what they are worth 
in themselves as for what they may bring forth, directly or 
indirectly, in the way of comment, of elucidation, or of am- 
plification. 

In the first place, we wish to say distinctly that we have 
no quarrel with philology, per se. We recognize the impor- 
tance of that science both for the mental training it gives 
and for the services it has rendered every branch of knowl- 
edge, including literature itself, and we should recognize its 
importance, even if it stood unrelated to all other sciences or 
studies. We are not of those utilitarians who demand that 
every study shall be useful, and we are prepared to bid the 
philologist "god-speed," no matter to what inaccessible peak 
of learning he may betake himself. The fact that he, too, 
is endeavoring to climb the hills of knowledge, makes him 
our brother, and we have no wish to hamper him in his choice 
of path or his method of climbing. But the privileges which 
we extend to the philologist we claim, as students of literature, 
for ourselves. We are willing to help him as he has helped 
us, and we believe that we can help him just as much. We 
claim, however, our right to scale our own peak, by our own 
path and our own method of climbing. We do not care to tie 
up a sound leg and to hobble along on a philological crutch, 
which is what many teachers of English would have us do, as 
Mr. Churton Collins, President Shepherd, and our own per- 
sonal observation and experience amply testify. We believe 
that the study of literature as literature has as much right to 
prosper and flourish as the study of philology as philology — 
much more right than the present wide-spread study of phi- 
lology as literature. 

Now, it is to be noted that no one openly objects to the study 
of literature as literature, provided it be pursued outside the 
colleges and universities, and that not a great many openly 
oppose its study within academic walls. Everyone admits 
that the study of literature is a desideratum in the education 
of all men, and many admit that it must be studied at college. 
But those who admit that it must be studied at college make 
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little or no effort to see that it is properly taught, for they 
afford few facilities for training teachers of pure literature, and 
they most frequently entrust literature classes to instruct- 
ors who are trained philologists. But to expect a trained 
philologist to refrain from teaching his pupils philology in 
place of literature is like expecting a duck who has hatched 
a brood of chickens to refrain from endeavoring to lead them 
into the water. And just as the duck would be aggrieved if a 
neighborly hen protested against such step-motherly pro- 
ceedings, so the philological teachers of English are aggrieved 
when we lovers of literature expostulate with them for their 
efforts to seduce literary fledglings to try the cold and un- 
known waters of their beloved philology. 

There are some, however, who argue that literature as lite- 
rature cannot be taught in our colleges and universities be- 
cause, as they think, it cannot be made the basis of rigid exam- 
inations. The late Professor Freeman was of this way of think- 
ing. "We cannot examine," he said, "in tastes and sympa- 
thies." To which Mr. Churton Collins very sensibly replied: — 
"No, examine in the Poetics, in the Rhetoric, in Quintilian's 
Institutes, in the De Sublimitate, in the Laocoon, and examine 
with the object of testing the results of such discipline." 1 

With regard to the important questions of how and why 
the principles of aesthetic, technical, and historical criticism 
should be taught in colleges and universities, it seems to us 
that Mr. Churton Collins in the book we have just quoted 
from gives definite and satisfactory answers. It is our opin- 
ion that he proves conclusively that literature ought to be 
studied for its own sake, that it can be studied and taught 
with as much success as history and other branches of learning 
that cannot claim the title of exact sciences, and that it cannot 
be taught, except by teachers who have had a broad training 
in at least four important literatures. It seems to us, also, 
that he makes incidentally a very strong case for the reten- 
tion of the classics in the collegiate curriculum and that he 

1 Collins, " The Study of English Literature," page 42. 
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establishes beyond peradventure the claim of the modern 
languages to a study not limited by their commercial uses. 
But while Mr. Collins has done admirable service, we feel 
that many teachers of literature, as well as many of his 
general readers, will ask themselves whether he devotes suffi- 
cient attention to the crucial question that presents itself 
to every thoughtful teacher, "How shall I best introduce my 
students to the body of literature?" On this point Mr. Col- 
lins leaves us somewhat in the dark. He routs the philolo- 
gists, he advances the critics under his banner, but while he 
is heading a cavalry charge, the main body of infantry are 
left behind in no very orderly array. 

It is hardly possible to believe that any fairly educated 
man can despise the advantages of a literary training or desire 
that his children should grow up into what we may denom- 
inate bookless men. Yet there are many who insist that 
a fondness for reading and the ability to guide one's self safely 
through the mass of books that is daily accumulating can be 
picked up in after life, and that the years a youth spends at 
college should be employed upon severer studies in which 
he cannot be expected to train himself. This has always 
seemed to us to be one of the sorriest delusions that ever 
took possession of the human brain, as sorry as the cog- 
nate delusion that a knowledge of English grammar can 
be obtained from conversations with one's parents and 
friends or from the study of Latin grammar. Yet these 
delusions have been operant for centuries and are still ope- 
rant both within and without institutions devoted to learn- 
ing. One of the leading universities in the Southern States 
did not have a chair of English literature until after it had 
been organized about thirty years, or a chair of English in 
the widest sense until twenty-five years later. Even now in 
many colleges the study of literature is attached to that of 
history and both are entrusted to a teacher whose education 
is of the most general kind. And yet we profess to be a 
practical people, and few of us will own that we wish our 
children to be bookless men, but all the while we insist that 
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they shall get their literary proclivities pretty much as Topsy 
got her stature — they must grow into them. We recognize 
that books are companions for man in all stages of life, and 
we recognize that our college years are the best period for 
making friends and for forming habits, yet we insist that 
this most important habit and these truest friends shall be 
wooed and won amid the bustle and hurry of business or 
professional life instead of in the cloistered calm of our alma 
mater. Verily this is to be practical with a vengeance ! Nor 
let the reader fancy that this is an exaggeration. We spent 
four years at a seat of learning where these delusions were 
fully developed, we came in contact with a fine body of teach- 
ers and students, we never saw hard work so insisted upon 
or so practised but we never saw less of the true spirit of 
literature, which is after all the true flower of learning, we 
never saw less of its graces and amenities. We went into 
the world and it has been our fortune to be able to trace the 
careers of many of our college mates. They have succeeded 
at the bar, in medicine, in theology, in politics, in business, but 
one could count on the fingers of two hands the number of 
those who have made names for themselves in literature, or 
who are even known to their select acquaintances as men of 
literary proclivities. Is this to be wondered at ? Can you 
sow thistles and reap lilies ? If, then, the habit of reading, 
if the literary spirit are acquisitions that are desired for our 
sons, let us see to it that they are made to study literature in 
college, and let us inquire how best they may be introduced 
to the body of literature. 

For this, after all, is the main point, especially in under- 
graduate work. The study of the critical masters, whether 
Aristotle and Longinus, or Sainte Beuve and Matthew Arnold, 
is important enough and is as capable of being made the sub- 
ject of rigid examination as the study of Plato, Hobbes, and 
Locke in the theory of politics. But this is more or less 
graduate or university work, 1 and it does not take the place 

J This is almost the only valid criticism that can be made against Mr. 
Churton Collins' excellent book which has been previously referred to. 
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of that study of the body of literature which must be in- 
sisted upon first and foremost in all literary teaching. A 
student may be made familiar with Arnold's great essay 
on "The Study of Poetry," he may even be rigorously exam- 
ined on it, and yet he may never have read enough of Shel- 
ley and Burns to appreciate the sound remarks that Arnold 
makes about the wholesomeness of much of their respective 
poetry. Then, too, a student may be drilled in such excel- 
lent works as Saintsbury's "History of Elizabethan Litera- 
ture" (a treatise which has been a good deal criticised in this 
country but which will be found, if properly used, to be a satis- 
factory text-book), or Gosse's " History of Eighteenth Century 
Literature, " or, better still, he may know Stopford Brooke's 
little " Primer of English Literature " almost by heart, and yet 
he may never have read a hundredth or a thousandth part of 
the authors or the works mentioned. A study of the princi- 
ples of criticism or of the history of literature that is not 
based upon more or less familiarity with the body of litera- 
ture is bound to prove, if not of little worth, at least unsat- 
isfactory and incomplete. 

In our student days the majority of college classes in lit- 
erature were set to work upon the very uninviting manual 
of Shaw, and were expected to learn something from it. They 
may have learned something, but it certainly was not Eng- 
lish literature — in many cases we suspect that they learned to 
hate English literature. There are not a few institutions to- 
day where Shaw, or a similarly constructed text-book, still 
holds its baleful sway. But many schools and colleges have 



At least it is the only criticism from an American standpoint. Much of 
the work he maps out could be thoroughly accomplished only at a great 
university — one aspiring to fill the place that the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity so admirably fills in many respects — it would be next to impossible 
to do it in our smaller colleges. But one is tempted to wish that the men 
and women in our cities who form^Shakspere and Browning classes, and 
imagine that they are studying literature when they are discussing Shaks- 
pere's chronology and other similar matters would read Mr. Collins' vol- 
ume and get some idea of what the study of literature really is. With 
their matured minds and their facilities, library and other, they might 
then do work that would not challenge the epithet — puerile. 
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given up Shaw and have seen the necessity of introducing 
the student to the body of literature. They take queer 
means, however, to attain their new-sought end. They allot 
a certain time to the study of literature (generally too short 
by far) and then proceed to put the student through as many 
of the volumes of some one of the popular series of English 
Classics as the period of study will permit. These series of 
English Classics, of which most leading publishers issue one 
or more, each consist of a number of volumes, arranged on no 
ascertainable plan, each containing a masterpiece, or a selec- 
tion from a masterpiece, or more infrequently, a collection of 
masterpieces, of some famous author. To this selection some 
editor, usually a teacher of literature, furnishes an introduc- 
tion giving a brief biographical sketch of the author, an 
analysis or description of the text, and rarely a short 
critical excursus showing the relation of the writer and his 
work to the body of literature. Then follows the text of 
the piece of poetry or prose chosen for study, and then a 
collection of notes greatly out of proportion to the length 
of the work they are intended to illustrate. These notes, 
in nine cases out of ten, consist of a mass of philolog- 
ical or historical sweepings gathered from etymological 
dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and other perfectly accessible 
works. Occasionally a classical parallel is introduced ; 
sometimes a critical utterance from a recognized authority 
is quoted ; more frequently, a textual emendation or sug- 
gestion is made ; at intervals, a remark bearing upon ar- 
tistic form is ventured; and then comes the index and the 
advertisement of the other volumes of the series. There 
are, of course, editions of an English classic that the above 
description does not fit — e. g. Matthew Arnold's admirable 
selection from Johnson's "Lives of the Poets" — but we 
appeal to all who have had any experience in teaching 
literature to say whether we have not fairly described the 
average edition of an English classic used in our schools and 
colleges. 

Now, granting that such text-books are real aids in the 
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study of literature, it is plain that the teacher who makes 
exclusive use of them ought not to be surprised if his work 
at the end of one, two, or three years remains jejune and 
unsatisfactory. What has he done ? He has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded in getting his pupils to be more or less familiar with a 
play or two of Shakspere, with a few of Milton's poems, with 
the "Adonais" of Shelley, with Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
But how much do they know of Shakspere as a whole or in 
his relations with other dramatists? how much do they know 
of Milton, Shelley, or Tennyson? how far have they been 
able to dissociate the study of literature from that of phi- 
lology or history? how far do they know how to thread the 
great body of the literature of their own tongue? and, above 
all, how far have they been made to love reading for its own 
sake, or how far have they been made to love a single one of 
the authors studied? How far, too — and this is a crucial 
point — have they been taught to distinguish between the va- 
rious categories of literature? how far can they be relied 
on to distinguish in their own minds an elegy from an idyl, 
a song from an ode, a reflective poem like Wordsworth's 
"Michael," from a story-poem like Chaucer's "Knight's 
Tale?" 

If what we have just said be true, it follows that while 
the teachers of the generation just past made the mistake of 
teaching literary history for literature, many teachers of the 
present generation are making the equally fatal mistake of 
teaching from a distinctly non-literary stand-point a few 
authors, or rather a few selections from a few authors under 
the belief that they are teaching literature. Their method 
is better than that of their predecessors, for their students 
are at least brought in contact with a few texts belonging to 
the mass of recognized good literature — but how far this 
result differs from the end proposed is lamentably apparent. 
Such teachers are better than the lecturers who " proceed on 
the principle that English literature began in the valleys of 
the Punjab and ended at the birth of Chaucer," to quote Mr. 
Churton Collins' sarcastic characterization, but they are not 
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what we ought to expect in an English or American univer- 
sity in the last decade of the nineteenth century. They are 
certainly not the teachers who can throw around their pupils 
the literary safeguards so necessary at present, or who can 
give them the literary touchstones so desiderated by Matthew 
Arnold. They are not the teachers who can inculcate those 
principles of conservative taste that can alone keep a man's 
head clear from the shifting and vague theories of art and 
culture that are so much in vogue in these fin de siecle days 
when the bizarre and new is held to have superseded the 
natural and the old, when Scott is thought to be antiquated, 
and when the masculinity of Byron is in danger of eclipse, 
because the world, awaking to the injustice of its former 
treatment of women, has determined to worship exclusively 
the feminine side of our nature in literature as well as in 
morals. 

To take a concrete example. The reading of fiction is a 
form of literary exercise that most students may be expected 
at one period or another to follow. We have long since 
learned that novel reading need not necessarily be injurious, 
just as the Methodists have learned that a woman can wear 
jewelry without being in danger of damnation. But while 
we do not protest against novel reading, we are all aware 
how easy it is for an untrained reader to waste his time, and 
perhaps injure his morals in his favorite pursuit. It would 
seem, then, that it would be well to give a college student 
some critical principles to guide him in his reading of novels 
— something beyond a few eulogistic lectures or talks on 
great novelists like Scott and Thackeray. It would be well 
to give him some means of commenting properly on the 
late Sidney Lanier's remarkable wish that all the copies of 
Fielding and Smollett in existence might be burned, or 
upon the equally remarkable statement with which Mr. 
Howells has recently favored the world in a little book en- 
titled "Criticism and Fiction," (which, by the Way, contains 
many truths admirably put) a statement that runs as 
follows: "The fatuity of the story merely as a story, is 
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something that must early impress the story-teller who does 
not live in the stone age of fiction and criticism. To spin a 
yarn for the yarn's sake, that is an ideal worthy of a nine- 
teenth century Englishman, doting in forgetfulness of the 
English masters, and grovelling in ignorance of the Conti- 
nental masters m 

We repeat that it would be well that every college student 
should be trained to detect the falsity of such criticism as 
the above. He should be able to point out its lack of ur- 
banity, its approach to philistinism in its contemptuous 
brushing aside of the facts of literary history — for what 
were Homer and Chaucer and Boccaccio but story-tellers 
whose supreme art was exercised for and about the stories 
they told — who would have been astonished beyond measure 
if the object of an art which kings delighted to honor had 
been described in their hearing as a mere "fatuity." The 
student who had been taught by Mr. Lanier to wish that 
every copy of one of the greatest story-tellers that England 
has produced for a hundred years, the genial Smollett, might 
be burned, would, we doubt not, agree with Mr. Howells in 
his apology for that hybrid form of art, the purpose-novel 
(for the latter' s utterances lead to no other conclusion, since 
the fatuity of the story as a story arises, of course, from the 
fact that it merely gives pleasure — the only end that art can 
set itself) ; but a student trained in the best fiction and in 
the best criticism of fiction, would readily perceive whither 
this false canon of criticism must lead, would perceive that 
it could be used to justify the existence of "The Kreutzer 
Sonata" and that latest American monstrosity, "Calmire". 

But our game is not with Mr. Howells, nor, indeed, with 
the bad methods of teaching literature, so much in vogue. 
We promised to put together some of our own ideas as to the 
best method of teaching it, and we shall do so, premising 
that we are fully aware of the danger one runs in general- 
izing from one's own experience. We are aware, also, that 
the subject is a broad one, and that we can at best hope 

'Howells, Criticism and Fiction, pp. 118-119. 
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only to throw out a few hints that may be of service to 
others. 

When we commenced teaching English literature we began 
in the old fashioned way, using a manual of the genus best de- 
nominated Shaw, supplemented by written lectures and short 
talks and readings. Things went on well for a time. The 
students were respectful and attentive, and we experienced 
the pleasure one always gains from the opportunity to exploit 
one's own opinions ad libitum without danger of contradic- 
tion. We made the mistake all young teachers make of say- 
ing smart things, or rather what we thought to be smart 
things, that either shot over our students' heads or else hit 
them in the wrong place. For instance, we applied a rather 
facetious criticism to the gentle Longfellow's "Psalm of Life," 
a criticism of which we never heard the last, for it outraged 
certain admirers of the poet and unsettled the minds of sev- 
eral other students who were not accustomed to such unrev- 
erential criticism of great popular celebrities. So we made 
our first rule which corresponds with the burden of Mr. 
Brander Matthews' delightful essay, "The Whole Duty of 
Critics" 1 — not to let the negative, the unsympathetic side 
of criticism have much play in our teaching, to confine 
ourselves largely to praising instead of blaming, to point 
out faults only in order to adorn an important moral of criti- 
cism. 

But the end was not yet. At the mid-year examinations 
the sad spectacle was presented Of forty-odd students, good, 
bad, and indifferent, "plucked" in English literature. With a 
manual and written notes the temptation to "cram" had been 
irresistible, and as the questions had been purposely arranged 
to foil the crammers, the "plucking" had followed. Some 
of the best students in the class had fallen ignominiously in 
the dust with the worst, because they would persist in coupling 
George Wither's name with works that are usually attrib- 
uted to Abraham Cowley. But their fate, though sad to 

1 Matthews, Americanisms and Briticisms, pp. 1 14-134. 
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themselves, had a salutary effect upon their instructor who 
was forced to ask why, supposing a good student's memory 
should fail him at a moment of excitement, there was any 
reason to make him think that Wither had not written the 
Davideis and Cowley the Mistress of Philarete, when he had 
never read a line of either author, much less of either poem,, 
except perhaps a hackneyed selection or two. 

Obviously, we thought, our method must be changed. 
History and criticism will do little good in most cases unless 
the student has some acquaintance with the body of litera- 
ture ; and besides one of the chief reasons for the existence 
of teachers of literature is that they should teach or induce 
their students to become lovers of literature. This last con- 
summation will never be reached by the use of Shaw man- 
uals and of written compilations of triteness and dullness,, 
yclept "Professors' lectures." So we were driven to cogitate, 
and as the result of our cogitations, we changed our course. 

The period of study was extended to two academic years, 
or four terms instead of two terms as formerly. The history 
of English and American literature was divided roughly into 
four periods — the first ending with Chaucer, the second with 
the Elizabethans, the third with Pope, and the fourth with 
Tennyson — a term being given to each period. For the first 
period notes, based largely on ten Brink, were given, with 
elaborate historical and linguistic apparatus for the study of 
Chaucer, whose Prologue to the Canterbury Tales was read in 
the class room. The results as shown by examination were 
more satisfactory, for the period covered had been reduced 
by half, and intensive work permits itself to be prepared for 
examination with less difficulty than extensive. Still we 
were not satisfied that we had brought our students any 
nearer to attaining a conception of the spirit of literature, 
although we had obviously taught them more facts about lit- 
erature. We persevered, however, neither losing nor gaining 
ground, for about two years, then we practically confessed to 
failure by making a complete change in our course. 

The period of time allotted to study was kept intact, for 
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we were convinced that what was needed was more time for 
literature in college work, not less. But instead of dividing 
the field of English and American literature into four peri- 
ods, the students themselves were divided into two groups, 
called respectively junior and senior. The juniors were told 
to provide themselves with Ward's "English Poets" (two 
volumes a term), with Palgrave's "Golden Treasury," Min- 
to's "Manual of English Prose Literature," and Beers' "Cen- 
tury of American Literature." This was the basis of work. 
Each student was expected to learn the chief biographical 
data given at the head of each section of Ward and to read 
once the criticism upon the poet under consideration and the 
selections from his works. The instruction was mainly by 
question and comment, and above all by reading. Instead of 
sarcastic criticisms of the "Psalm of Life," and kindred pieces, 
there was substituted the simple reading, often without com- 
ment, of the great lyrics and other poems adapting themselves 
to such treatment. Experience had taught us that sympathetic 
reading of good poetry wins its way to almost every student's 
heart. We selected carefully such poems as appealed to sen- 
timents in which youth readily shares — love-lyrics, battle- 
songs, poems of patriotism, delicate and humorous vers de 
sociitL Attention was often called to the effect of artistic 
form, of melodious phrasing, of metrical experiment, but 
philology was banished and rhetoric rarely raised her head. 
History was retained, but only as a useful ally, and criticism 
when invoked was made use of in a general rather than in a 
specific way. As a result it was found that fewer students 
were "plucked," and that many kept their copies of Ward 
and Palgrave instead of selling them to second-hand dealers. 
Perhaps even the brightest students would have "spouted" 
dates and the common-places of criticism less readily than 
their predecessors of the year before, but it would hardly 
have happened then that we should have found out indirectly 
that the best base-ball player in the college was in the habit 
of committing Shakspere's sonnets to memory when he was 
resting from the practice of new curves. 
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With the senior students a different plan was pursued. The 
method of study had been made extensive with the juniors, 
with the object of giving them a bird's-eye view of our liter- 
ature, of familiarizing them with the greatest and the great 
names in literary history (for many of the minor writers 
noticed in the text-books were omitted from consideration), 
and of stimulating them to read for themselves. With the 
seniors on the other hand the method of work was mainly 
intensive, the experiment tending chiefly in the direction of 
a study of about four great authors a year. History and 
philology and criticism were more largely called upon for aid, 
and the student was required to do private reading along the 
lines laid down in the class room. But we were again dis- 
satisfied for the reasons that have already been urged in this 
paper against the methods of instruction adopted by those 
who use the so-called English Classics Series. We groped 
about for awhile, and at last we thought that we saw light. 
The junior work was left unchanged, but the senior work 
was materially altered. It was still intensive, it still relied 
upon history, philology, and aesthetic criticism, but it avoided 
the mistake of studying authors and not a category of liter- 
ature. In other words what was called the grotip method was 
adopted. Some class or category of English literature was 
taken on which a term's work was to be spent — for example 
the pre-Shaksperian dramatists. Notes connecting the work 
of Marlowe and Greene and their fellows with the earlier 
miracle plays and mysteries were given, and these latter 
were traced back to their sources. Selections from them 
were read from Mr. Pollard's excellent work on the subject 
as well as illustrative descriptive passages from the chief 
historians of English literature. Then Dr. A. W. Ward's 
edition of Doctor Faustus and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
was carefully studied, the plays being read in the class, 
each character being assigned to a separate student, and dis- 
cussion being promoted to bring out the student's conception 
of the character. Marlowe's Edward the Second was after- 
wards read in the same way, together with lyrical selections 
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from both Marlowe and Greene. The Jew of Malta was as- 
signed for private reading, and the work would have been 
continued to a careful analysis of the principles of dramatic 
construction as illustrated in certain of Shakspere's plays, 
with which the construction of the chief pre-Shaksperian 
plays would have been compared, had not an accident 
which need not be detailed here, somewhat disarranged the 
plan. Enough has, however, been said to indicate the main 
features of what we regard as a fairly sound system of 
teaching English literature. It may be usefully summarized 
as follows : — 

Let the younger students be confined as far as possible to 
extensive work, i. e., to getting a bird's eye view of the sub- 
ject. Let them memorize only a few important facts, and 
certain general, very general principles of criticism. Let 
them above all be brought in contact with the body of lit- 
erature — especially with poetry, and with such poetry as 
appeals particularly to youth. But here the instructor should 
be reminded that healthy youths can appreciate what is 
great and wholesome in poetry better than their elders some- 
times think. They will even appreciate, although not per- 
haps to the full, such subtle poetry as the sonnets of Shaks- 
pere. Nor will they need to have their teacher stop to ex- 
plain that Lodge's "Rosaline" is an exquisite example of 
an Elizabethan love-lyric. In other words, let the teacher 
believe in the capacity of his pupils, and chiefly let him en- 
courage them to believe in their own capacity. Let him talk 
with them about their reading; let him refrain from smiling 
at the crudeness of their tastes and critical opinions; let him, 
above all, encourage them by his own enthusiasm to read, 
read, read. 

With senior students one can be more critical. One can 
follow the lines laid down by Mr. Collins and make such 
great treatises as the Poetics or, in English, such essays as 
that of Theodore Watts on Poetry (in the Encyclopedia 
Britannicd) the basis of work, or one can, as we prefer to 
do with undergraduate classes, study a category of litera- 
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ture as it has manifested itself in English. One can take, 
for example, the chief English elegies and treat them histor- 
ically and aesthetically, or one can take the great odes or 
the sonnets or our single epic or a section of our drama. 

But we are brought up in face of the fact that there are 
few teachers who are trained for this work, few even who 
have the enthusiasm for it. The vogue of modern science 
and its methods has made many honest people denounce stu- 
dents of literature as dilettanti who cumber the ground. The 
study of literature has no accredited organ, while shells and 
frogs and fishes have, and you shall sooner see a dissector of 
frogs' legs receiving $5,000 per annum for his services, than 
an expounder of the beauties of Shakspere receiving $1,500. 
It is well to honor the biologist, but because he is a fasci- 
nating new comer, is it well to forget our old friend, the 
teacher of literature? If we mistake not, the Greeks would 
never have countenanced such a proceeding. 

And yet we cannot help believing that the future is with 
the man of letters, rather than with the man of instruments. 
Science will go on making her achievements, but unless 
science is content to have these achievements perpetuated in 
such material though useful things as the steam engine and 
the phonograph, she must always rely upon literature to 
herald and interpret her fame to the spirit of man. For, 
after all, it is literature, and especially poetry, that has the 
first and undisputed right to enter the audience chamber of 
the human soul. Painting, sculpture, music, the whole noble 
list of the sciences, the lower but still important useful 
arts, may and must continue to appeal and minister to the 
spirit of man, but artistic prose and poetry are the servants 
— nay, are they not rather the masters? — upon which that 
spirit has relied from the beginning of Time, and on which it 
will rely till Time itself shall end. If this be the true 
position of literature, who shall affirm that the next genera- 
tion will not say to its teacher and disciple — "Friend, go up 
higher?" 



